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Memorabilia. 


He Foreign Office is about to issue a col- | 


lection of official documents bearing on 
the European situation which culminated in 
the War. 
P. Gooch and Mr. H. W. V. Temperley. 
The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
has further announced that, subject to the 


consent of the Dominions, the records of the | 
Foreign Office down to 1878 will be at the 
disposal of students, who hitherto have only | 


had access to the records prior to 1860. 


N L’Intermédiaire for Nov. 10 a contri- 
butor gives the text of an order of the 


Bureau Central du Canton de Paris, dated | 


“Paris, le 2 frimaire an 8 de la République 
frangaise, une et 


and make their way into houses under the 
pretext of offering bouquets as a compliment 
toa newly married couple. It seems that 
some custom of officially presenting bouquets 
upon a wedding or other occasion of congratu- 
lation, had developed into a nuisance, the 
sni-disant messengers extorting more or less 
considerable sums of money from weak- 
minded people, and also infringing as the 
order says ‘‘l’inviolabilité des maisons 
particuliéres et la tranquillité des citoyens.” 
{t would be interesting to know more of this 
“usage du bouquet.” 


These will be edited by Mr. G. | 


indivisible,’ forbidding | 
individuals of either sex to give themselves | 
cut as employés of the municipal authority | 





| (‘APT. RASMUSSEN’S account of the 
| Arctic expedition from which he has 
| now returned to Norway is summarised in 
| some half-a-dozen substantial paragraphs in 
|The Times of Dec, 2 by their Copenhagen 
correspondent. Rasmussen found at Netsilic 
Eskimo living exactly as man. lived in the 
Stone Age—who were not to be visited with- 
out some danger, as perpetual blood-feuds 
persist between the various tribes, grounded 
upon their habit of getting wives by mutual 
and violent abduction, and rendering them 
suspicious of strangers. Here Rasmussen 
was received according to the custom 
of the country, that is by the women alone 
and with blandishments, the men lying in 
ambush waiting for a good chance to stab. 
In Alaska Rasmussen came on inland tribes 
who knew nothing of kajaks but go down the 
| rivers in large skinboats. He encountered 
on the South Yukon River — where first an 
interpreter was required — an interesting 
tribe, the Nunbaniut, who hold high cere- 
monial festivities for which they adorn them- 
selves with elaborate masks which the ritual 
requires should be burnt. However, a few 
| of these masks have been secured for the ex- 
plorer’s collections. These collections, 
ethnographical, archeological, zoological and 
botanical are extensive, and on the sledge 
tour from Hudson Bay to Bering Strait 
25,000ft. of cinematograph film were taken. 


‘A 


Transvaal correspondent of The Man- 
chester Guardian sends a lively descrip- 
tion of the struggle now going on with a 
more than usually alarming visitation of 
| locusts, which has infested South Africa for 
| the last three years. The best moment for 
| tackling them is while they are yet voetgangers 
| (‘‘ walkers ’’), that is in the hopping stage, 
and the best method is to lead them into long 
| dry grass and set fire to it and them. They 
move in a swarm following leaders, and the 
plan is to make a small path in front of the 
leaders with a spade, which they promptly 
| take, and are followed by all the company. 
| However, this plan is restricted both by the 
| greenness of the veldt after the rain, and by 
| there being many favourite breeding-grounds 
where there is no grass. Then spraying with 
a solution of arsenite of soda and sugar is 
resorted to, and in this way the whole swarm 
| may be demolished in three days, partly by 
direct action of the poison, partly through 
their cannibal habits of eating up their dead 
friends. But this spraying is a delicate 
business. It must be performed at night or 
in the very early morning while the voet- 
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yuugers ave massed together; and it requires 


water to be carried up by hand to the divers | 


all but inaccessible places on hill-tops where 
they delight to rest. If the spray is mixed 
too weak it is of no use; if it is beyond a 
certain strength it may be expected to kill 
the stock which will afterwards be feeding 
on that veldt. LKvery female locust can lay 
at least three hundred eggs, and in each year 


there are about three generations, so that a | 


single locust may give rise to eight milliards 
in eighteen months. It is no wonder that 
every nerve is being strained in the fight with 
this pest, and that a big expedition through 
the Kalahari, where lurks its source, took 
one of the officers of the Air Force with them 
to see if aeroplanes could be brought into 
any effective use against it. 


: ioe Petrusglocke was duly consecrated 
*+ on Sunday last at Cologne by the 
Cardinal-Archbishop, in the presence of a 
great open-air congregation. 
was concluded by the band playing ‘See the 
Conquering Ifero Comes.’’ 
meister Hartmann of Frankfort, an expert 
who has made exhaustive tests of the 
Petrusglocke, declares that it is a master- 
piece of the bell-founder’s art and unequalled 
throughout the world. It was cast by Hein- 


Dom Kapell- | © , 
fastened, and opened it. 
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| to the mason: 
The ceremony | 


rich Ulrich of Apolda, whose name appears | 


upon it with those of the Cathedral 
dignitaries of 1922 and figures of St. Peter 
and of SS. Ursula and Gereon patron saints 
of Cologne. Ulrich lived to know that the 
bell had been tested and found true, but 
died before it was raised to its place in the 
Cathedral. Flowers from his grave at 
Apolda were among those which decorated it 
on the festival day. 


‘EVEN lamas, from the Gyantse monastery 

at the foot of Mount Everest, while 
making a pilgrimage in India were pre- 
suaded by Captain Noel, official photographer 
of the Everest expedition, to come on to Lon- 
don and they arrived there on Dec. 1. They 
and their musical instruments—trumpets and 
drums of human bones and skulls—are to 
join with the cinema in celebrating, at the 
Scala Theatre, the ‘‘ epic of Everest.’”’ The 
Press has waxed a little humorous over their 
exclamations, their talismans against devils, 
and some of their alarms. They must be 
men of great pluck to venture forth from 
an age-long seclusion into so bewildering a 
world as ours. They bring to this experi- 
ence—if it is intelligent men who have con- 
sented to come — a definite philosophy of 
their own by which to attempt estimating 
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what they see, and it is to be hoped that this 
liighly iteresting moment of their first con- 
tact with western civilisation will receive 


inore than merely amused attention. 
lager pee was recently enacted in Enniskillen 
Market Yard a curious scene which has 
some bearing on the law and theory of right 
of way. ‘the pass through Market Yard 
had been closed by the owner, by the locking 
of the gate, whereby the passage of carts 
and other vehicles was prevented. ‘The 
Urban Council of Enniskillen, at their meet- 
ing on londay last, determined not to 
acquiesce in this, and, their decision being 
taken, the Chairman, all the members 
present, the Town Clerk and the Borough 
Surveyor proceeded to the place taking with 
them the town sergeant with a sledge-ham- 
mer and a _ stone-mason with his tools. 
Arrived at the obstacle the Chairman said 
‘‘ By the authority of the 
Council please force open this gate.’’ There- 
upon the mason, with hammer and chisel, 
cut through the chains that held the gate 
The Council then 
formally walked through the pass. The 
irish Times, whence we quote the story, ex- 
plains that the owner is of opinion that 
there is no public right for vehicles to go 
through the gate. 
A curious accident took place at the Brook- 
++ lyn Museum last week. The large 
marble bas-relief by Ivan Mestrovic ‘The 
Maiden of Kossovo,’ which has been lent by 
the Jugo-Slav Government, was being hoisted 
into position when, by the giving way either 
of platform or rigging, it fell to the ground 
and broke in four pieces. It is valued 
at £10,000, and, through a misunderstanding, 
was not insured. It is thought that it can 
be repaired. 
\ R. BIRREL’S story about Dickens and 
the prize-giving and Miss Weller— 
which we noted at ante, p. 221, has been so 
riddled by sharp fact as to come to nothing. 
It has been pointed out to him that the 
‘“ Miss Weller’ incident which he thought 
he had witnessed occurred six years before 
he was born; and he has answered that he 
must have dreamt it. The incident is that 





which our correspondent, Mr. T. Tyrrell, 
relates at ante, p. 338. 
THE translation of titles is a point of some 
interest. Mr. C. K. Scott Moncrief 
has just published an English version of 
Marcel Proust’s ‘A 1’ Ombre des Jeunes 
Filles en Fleur’ which he renders ‘ Within 
a Budding Grove.’ 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


‘ANORTH BRITON EXTRAORDINARY’. 
BOSWELL AND CORSIVa. 
(See ante, p. 259). 


have a few more notes to add on the sub- 
ject of the two pamphlets of this name 
which may make their identification easier 

1. There were three issues of the ‘ North 
Briton Kxtraordinary’ of 1765, not merely 
one ‘The second is not called a second 
edition, and is identical in content with the 
first as described, but shows many small 
typographical differences indicating that the 
type for it was completely reset. It may 
most readily be identified by the fact that on 
the title-page of the first issue the rule above 
the motto is broken; in the second issue this 
has been replaced by a whole one. ‘The 
printer’s ornaments are different, and the 
first issue has ‘* Re-printed, etc.’’ ; the second 
issue omits the hyphen. The third issue 
adds ‘‘ The Second Kdition”’ after the motto. 
It is identical in content with the two others, 
but shows slight differences of detail. It was 
set up from the first issue, not the second. | 

These three issues show that the pamphlet | 
had a considerable sale. 

2. I have now seen the ‘‘ Corte ’’ edition 
of the pamphlet of 1769. The footnotes 
which I mentioned as being taken from the 
pamphlet of 1765 were not in this, but were, 
with some others, added in the second edition. 
They thus constitute the ‘‘ Additions ’’ pro- 
mised on the title-page. 

3. My statement that Boswell ‘‘ never 
regarded the Union as anything but a bless- 
ing” (though qualified by the phrase ‘‘ so 
far as I know,’? which made it the truth) 
was much too sweeping. Since writing that 
note IT have come across many passages in 
which Boswell spoke of the disadvantages of 
the Union to Scotland. They are best 
summed up in a sentence of a letter to the 
Bishop of Derry, 15 Dec., 1775, which may 
be found in Professor Tinker’s ‘ Letters of 
Boswell,’ p. 298, and in Fitzgerald’s ‘ Life | 
of Boswell,’ i. 227: ‘‘ Whether Scotland has 
been benefitted by our union with England 
is to me a problematical question depending 
upon a variety of enquiries and proba- | 
bilities.” 
from the Jingoism of the two ‘ North Britons 
Extraordinary.’ 


This, however, is a very far cry | 
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4. My theory that the author of the 
pamphlet of 1769 actuaily went to Corsica is 
probably fantastic. 1 had (as 1 imagine 
inmost people have) quite under-estimated the 
interest of the public of 1767-1769 in the 
subject of Corsica. The orthodox view, I 
believe, is that Boswell created the interest 
in Corsica by his tour and his book; the 
fact is that it would be more nearly correct 
to say that the interest in Corsica made him 
and his book famous. The Yale Library 
has recently acquired as a gift from Mr. R. 
B. Adam Boswell’s own set of Zhe London 
Chromcle for 1767-1775, with Boswell’s con- 
tributions marked in his own hand. I have 
gone through the file for 1767-1769, and find 
that Corsica was one of the most absorbing 
subjects of the day. Kvery issue of the 
paper had many items on Corsica long before 
Boswell’s book appeared, part, but by no 
nieans all, contributed by Boswell himself, 
and, as we learn from Boswell’s index, mostly 
invented out of whole cloth! The Chronicle 
offered as a special attraction to its readers 
the fact that through Mr. Boswell’s aid they 
were able to furnish the public with authen- 
tic news of Corsica ! 

This shows that the pseudonym ‘‘ A young 
Scotsman, now a Volunteer in the Corsican 
Service’? was a sufficiently obvious one in 
1769 tor any one who wished to conceal his 
identity. It was by no means far-fetched 
to place the imprint ‘‘ Corte’? on such a 
pamphlet, but a very obvious device. In 
short, Boswell was by no means the only 
Scotsman who knew and talked about Corsica. 
This is perhaps best demonstrated by the fact 
that not one of the reviews of the pamphlet 
connected Boswell’s name with it in any 
way. 

The obviousness of using Corsica as a blind 
is confirmed by this: that The London 
Chronicle for February 18, 1769 (pp. 161-162) 
gave a long extract from the pamphlet with 
an introduction containing this sentence ; 
‘“‘ Yet this author, bold as he is, has thought 
it expedient to act under a disguise, that of 
calling himself a Corsican Volunteer, and 
saying that his pamphlet was printed at 
Corte; but a disguise so thin, that it can 
impose on no one, and I think, on that 
account, had been as well let alone.’’ 

4. In Boswell’s own file of the Chronicle 
this extract is not marked as his, though the 
extracts from ‘ Dorando,’ when they occur, 
are. The advertisement of the pamphlet on 
Feb. 9, 1769 (p. 133) has a single cross against 
the line ‘‘ Now a Volunteer in the Corsican 


| Service.” But everything relating to Corsica 
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is so marked. For instance, on March 16, 
1769 (p. 254), appear the advertisements of 
‘ Ambition, an Epistle to Paoli,’ by the Rev. 
T, Tournay, and just below it the advertise- 
ment of the second edition of ‘A North 
Briton Extraordinary.’ Boswell has marked 
both with across. I should add that in the 
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two volumes for 1767 and the first for 1768 | 


Boswell used a special double cross for his 
own contributions, and besides made an index 
in the front. After this he ceased in general 
to make the distinctive mark for his own 
compositions, and omitted the index, which 
makes it practically impossible to distinguish 
his items from the others on the subject of 
Corsica, all of which he marked. I think, 
however, if this pamphlet had been his, he 
would at least have marked it with a cross, 
or made some note on it. 

5. In a copy of the first issue of the 
pamphlet of 1765, now in the Yale Library, 
there is written in a contemporary hand, 
‘‘By Mr. John Stuart.’’ There were many 
John Stuarts (or Stewarts or Steuarts) at 
the time; which was meant I do not know. 

Frepericxk A. Pottrr. 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


AN ENGLISH TRAVELLER IN NORTH 
GERMANY, 1817. 
(See ante, pp. 552, 369, 387). 


IXTH day evening the 30 of 5 month at 
the Ville( ?) de Rome on the Linden 
dressing myself I called upon L. Maclean at 
Hotel de Russe and was just in time to see 
him as he sets of the next day for Dantzig 
I afterwards learned the address of C. Wiss- 
mann and calld upon her about 4 past 8 
oClock she received me very kindly, and in- 
vited me to stay supper which I accepted 
and on the next day, seventh day after din- 
ing with my fd Maclean I accompanied her 
to Charlottenburg a Country residence of the 
King about 4 Miles from the City in the 
gardens is a monument of the late queen 
Louisa it is very beautiful and represent[s] 
her lying asleep on a bed it is cut out of 
a solid block of white marble and the execu- 
tion is very beautiful it is esteemd the best 
production of the fine arts in prussia — the 
gardens are very fine but I have seen much 
better in England 8(?) Thorntons on clap- 
ham common was far superior the grass 
here is never mowed this always give it a 
rough appearance and there are no gravels 
in the footpaths only sa[n]jd TI returned to 








Berlin about 8 oClock and supped with ¢, 
Ww. 

6 mo. I First day passed the morning in 
retirement and writing letters... at 4 
past 2 oClock I set of for Charlottenburg to 
dine with — Benecke I hired a carriage 
from Inn as it is the Custom here for the 
landlords to keep them for the accomodation 
of the visiters we dined about 3 oClock he 
has a large garden and premises and is 
esteemed one of the richest Merchts of this 
City he entertained me very kindly | 
returned in the evening about 8 oClock at 
B’s I met by accident with a gentleman who 
I had dined with 16 Years since at F. Rohlff’s 
at Hambro after my return I walkd about 


| the Tier Garden or park tho’ we should 


after | 


rather call it in England a Wood the Trees 
are so thick. 

On Second day C. L. call[fed] upon me at 
7 oClock to take me to t’otsdam to see the 
palaces belonging to the Kings of Prusia it 
is about 20 Miles distance but the road is 
very good so that we got on nearly as fast 
as we do in England the country is 
generally flat | there were a few tolerably 
fine prospects near the Town, we arrivd about 
10 oClock and saw first the old palace in the 
Town here is a fine Gallery of pictures and 
a great number of stately rooms decorated 
with gold we next visited Sans Souci bui[l|t 
by Fredk the great here is one room where 
the chairs Tables etc have remained the same 
as they were ever since he died here are 
also a great many pictures and the furniture 
is very costly the approach to the palace 
is by a colonade built in the roman 
style about 1 mile distance are some arti- 
ficial ruins which have a fine effect from the 
Paiace at the bottom of the colonade are 
a pair of iron gates which it [is] said have 
not been opend since the death of Fdk _ the 
next palace is called the new palace built by 
said King the grand saloon is composed 
entirely of Shells and marine productions 
made into a great many fanciful forms very 
beautiful and on the side of the room are 
fountains here are also a great many 
pictures many of the pictures in_ these 
palaces have just been sent from France 
where they had been taken by N —— ___ the 
rooms of this palace are also very rich _ the 
next palace we saw is called the marble 
palace it is built nearly all of marble and 
from this circumstance it takes its name __ it 
is much smaller than the others I think 
must be chiefly admired [for] the view it com- 
mands ___ there is a very large piece of water 
in front called the Holy Sea the day has 
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been remarkably fine returned to Berlin at 
9 oClock in the evening. 

Third day the 3 of 6 mo. dined at C. Wiss- 
mann{’s} with L. Paleski after dinner I 
walkd with Paleski in the gardens of prince 
Ferdinand 
stance here that all the gardens are open for 
the public. 

Fourth day went to the Arsenal to see the 
exhibition of many of the Fortresses of 
flanders they have been lately sent from 
France and are models of the Houses, 
churches, public buildings, Trees roads and 
fields for several miles round each of them in 
the afternoon we took tea with english or 
rather I believe a Scotch Lady of the name of 
Cunningham, accompanied by C. W{ ?| 

Fifth day morning C. W. sent me in her 
carriage with her children and their gover- 
ness to see the tomb of her late Husband 
there is only a stone stating his name, age, 
and business with this short German inscrip- 
tion ‘‘unvergesslich bleibst du Deinen,”’ 
trans. ‘‘ We shall ever remain unforgetful 
of thee ”’ 
to make a little garden on the graves of their 
relations C. L. W. had some carnations on 
his and they are mostly kept in very nice 
order and fence[d] round in a very neat way 
by bent sticks I believe some of the family 
come very frequently to visit his tomb, the 
last time I saw him at Johns Coffee house in 
the Spring of 1815 how little did I expect such 
asceny as this would happen after taking 
a ride a Mile or two round the country 
returned to C. W. to dinner and in the after- 
noon accompanied a gentleman of the name 
of Spiker who has lately been in England 
and his bride to the Kings botanic garden 
near the City I rather think there may be 
some rare plants but the arrangement al- 
together falls far short of [what] it is in 
England in the evening we took tea at an 
inn near the city that commands a fine view 
of the Sprey and in the evening returned and 
suppd with C. W. 

Sixth day morning took a long walk in the 
Tier Garden afterwards calld up fon] C. 
W. to take leave of her after many kind 
wishes for my safe arrival in London and 
for my family and after taking leave of her- 
self and children I returnd to the inn to take 
some refreshment and finally left Berlin at 
3 oClock on Sixth day afternoon and arrived 
at Hambro First day evening abt 8 oClock 





travelling through the night as usual _ the 
weather has been very fine indeed I have 


been much favourd in this respect as well as 
others as we have not [had] one rainy day 
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| since I left england only showers 


it is a pleasant circum- | 


it is the custom in this country | 
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I immedi- 
ately sent my servant for my letters and am 
thankfull to find my dear relations and 
friends in usual health 

Second day and third day in Hambro 
Weather very showery 

Fourth day evening accompanied my friend 
J and — Vandersmissen in the waggon to 
their Country House at Flotbeck about 5 miles 
from Hambro: the House is in a _ very 
retired situation there is a water mill ad- 
joining which is made use of by Vanders- 
missens and has been in their family up- 
wards of a hundred years’ in the evening 
we walk[ed] thro’ the gardens of Baron 
Vogh they are very large command fine 
prospects of the Elbe and are laid out a great 
deal in the english style returned to Ham- 
bro on Fifth day morning after change 
took tea with my old Friend Meith and on 
my return he accompanied me to F. Rohlfis 
where we staid about an hour they gave a 
sad account of the distresses they underwent 
during the Seige of Hambro in the evening 
my friend Uhde took supper with me on the 
following day I took leave of my friends and 
in the evening set of in a Boat for Cux- 
haven but a Storm coming on in the night 
we were put on shore at Belum in Hanover 
about 9 oClock in ye morning 2/3 of the way 
from Hamburg to Cuxhaven, we took some 
refreshment and after waiting as is usual in 
that country for post Horses some Hours we 
set of for Cuxhaven where we arrived in the 
evening, the Packet (Beaufoy) usually sails 
on the following morning (1st day) but the 
wind was so unfavourable that we were 
detainfed] untill 2nd day we embarked 2 


| oClock A.M. and had a very fine passage 


arriving at Harwich on 4th day evening 
about 10 oClock after a good nights rest I 
came to London the next day by Coach and 
got home about midnight on fifth day the 
19 of 6 mo. 1817. 

AY. 





EARLY ‘PUNCH’ ALMANACKS. 


THESE Almanacks (1842-1861) contain 
some of the best work of Kenny Meadows, 
Doyle, Leech, and Tenniel. Du Maurier 
was as yet unknown. The period carries one 
from Louis Philippe to Abraham Lincoln. 
[ offer these notes :— 
1842. 

Twelve sketches, perhaps by Leech, unsigned. 
Among them are: Summer Skaiting; Father 
Mathew and the Dogs; London Statues leaving 
town; Students at Guy’s; Box at the Pan- 


tomime, 
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1843. 
Seven sketches by Kenny Meadows, five by 
Leech: Edward VIL in his cradle; Dog Days; 
Princess Royal as a baby; Allusions, Mar. 17, 
to Father Mathew; Apr. 6, to Robert Owen; 
July 7, to Lord Cardigan; Dec. 9, to Alfred 
Bunn. 
1844. 

Twelve heads by Kenny Meadows, with dimin- 
utive ballet-dancers. Sketches by Meadows 
and Leech; January, Lord John Russell and 
others bringing bills to Peel’s office-window; 
February, Duke of Cambridge, a gourmand; 
March, The Rebecca-men and the Prince of 
Wales; April, Scribe and Jullien; May, Lord 
Brougham and the sweeps; June, Exeter Hall; 
July, Lodging-house ogres, at the sea-side, de- 
vouring their Victims (K.M.); September, 
Queen and Prince, with children, in harvest- 
field. 

Allusions to 1843: Jan. 20, Satan Mont- 
gomery; Apl. 4, Wordsworth becomes Laureate; 
May 1, Roebuck takes silk; July 4, ‘ Grand 
Sale of Cigars of the Duke of Sussex;’ Sept. 
18, Rebecea-men; Nov. 6, Death of William 
Hone. 

1845. 

‘Bubbles of the Year:’ twelve sketches by 
Leech, viz.:—The O’Connell Rent; ‘“ Shaving 
the Ladies; Cheap Clothing; Tom Thumb; 
Testimonial to Bunn; Patent Life Pills; Cheap 
Furniture; Agricultural Prize Labourer; Silk 
Buckingham and the “ Institute;’ ‘‘ Young 
England;’’ Lord Mayor Gibbs; Proprietary 
Chapels. 

In the borderings, O’Connell at Tara; Peel 
flooring Dizraeli; Prince Albert waltzing with 
Judy, and the Queen with Punch. (The Duke 
of W., O’Connell, and Alderman Moon _ also 
have partners); French War in Morocco; Prize 
Cattle; Visit of Louis Philippe; Lord Mayor’s 
Show. 

1846 (The Railroad Year). 

Twelve sketches of ‘‘ Railway Miseries ’”’ by 
Leech. The calendar for each month is in a 
semi-oval engine front, and volumes of smoke 
issue to right and left. In the borderings, 
August, O’Connell as an engine, with a train 
of men behind him. He has the “ Rent” in a 


bag. December, kettle, teapot, cups, &., as a 
train. Much ingenuity here. ‘Mr. Caudle’s 


Breakfast Talk’ in twelve chapters: a contin- 
uation of the ‘ Curtain Lectures.’ 
1847. 

Twelve exquisite designs by Doyle, circular, 
with corner-pieces, each surmounted by the 
figure of Punch in a separate character. Feb- 
ruary, Queen on chair: enter Russell, exit 
Peel. April, Tournament Combat, Free Trade 
vs. Protection. June, Ibrahim Pasha in Eng- 
land. November, Visit of Louis Philippe. 
December, Hand-in-hand dance: Louis Phil- 
ippe, Brougham, Ibrahim Pasha, Duke of 
Wellington, the Queen, Prince Albert, Lord 
John, O’Connell, &c. Also sketches by Leech. 

1848. 

No anticipation, as yet, of revolutions in 

Europe. Six borderings by Doyle, and a dozen 


sketches by Leech. In the former, the “ Zoo;” 
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Jenny Lind; Brougham “ Pig Sticking;” Peg 


and Lord John, better skaters than Brougham 
and Dizzy. 


1849. 

Doyle and Leech. Events of 1848 much ip 
evidence: Louis Philippe as clown; Special Con. 
stables; monarchs tumbling in a sack race: 
Lola Mentez; Pius IX; the great Sea Serpent: 
Cambridge U mana: eats and studious, 

5) 


The Zodiac, by Doyle, in twelve panels of 
holly; also, the California ‘ Diggins;” Cattle 
Show; Scottish Games in Holland Park; &¢, 
A dozen sketches by Leech. 

Doyle withdrew from Punch, Nov. 27, 1850, 
in consequence of its occasionally vulgar 
attacks on the Roman Catholic Church, to 
which he belonged. He was then only 26 years 
old. Lt is difficult to realise that Tenniel, who 
succeeded him, was four years older than he, 
and outlived him by 31 years. 

KRicuarp H. THornvtoy, 


(Yo be continued), 

C! VIC MOTTOES. — The history of these 
is curious and therefore interesting, 
particularly as the London County Council 
is in quest of one, as are also the proposed 
amalgamated Urban Districts of Hoylake 
and West Kirby. The old competition 
between Latin and English in this matter 
seems to be on the wane of late years, the 
latter tongue having apparently gained the 
preference, though it lacks the terseness of 
the former. In support of this statement I 
subjoin a few examples to which others can 
easily be added, and which, J consider, are 
worthy of preservation for reference in ‘N. 
and ().’. Thus Manchester flourishes Coneiliv 
et Labore as its civic motto, which I have 
always regarded as absurd, because in- 
accurate, the conjunction of the words being 
at the least ambiguous. ‘‘ Concilio’”’ should 
obviously be Consilio, the distinction being 
as in ‘Council’ and ‘‘ Counsel.’’ The one 
indicates the place or the assembly of coun- 
sellors; the other their deliberations. 
Curiously enough, a writer in a Liverpodl 
journal recently expressed the hope that 
when Hoylake and West Kirby come to 
choose their motto ‘‘ it will be warned by 
Manchester in its effort after Latinity.” I 
venture to hold that a well-chosen ‘‘ Latinity” 
is best after all, seeing that that language 
is more terse and concise than our own, Wit- 
ness the Scottish Nemo me impune lacessit 
beneath the thistle. ‘ 
Some English boroughs are fairly satis- 
factory with their mottoes as descriptive of 
their special characteristics, such as Black- 
pool’s Progress, Crewe’s Never Behind, 
Keighley’s By Worth, Salford’s Integrity and 
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Industry, Uaslingdon’s Nothing Without 
Labour, Burslem’s Ready, 
Beware (though somewhat hazy). But to 
quote the Miscellany Column of The Man- 
chester Guardian (to which I am indebted for 
the above list), ‘‘ for originality it would be 
hard to match Bassano, a Canadian township. 
When its population was swelled by the con- 
struction of huge irrrigation works Bassano 
proudly adopted the motto ‘The Best Town 
by a Dam Site.’ ”’ 
J. B. McGovern, F.s.a., Scor. 


pe UROH YARD OF ST. MARY, ISLING- 
/ TON.—I find from a newspaper extract 
of April, 1921, that this churchyard had been 
turned into a playground, and the tomb- 
stones taken to Hadley, where they were 
placed in a mass about 5O0ft. long d0ft. broad 
and over 4ft. high. They were about 200 
tons in weight. They were to be used to 
pave a path running from Hadley Green to 
the common, through the churchyard. The 
majority of stones were broken, but on many 
the inscriptions could be read easily. The 
oldest noticed was one in memory of Richard 
Powell, 6 Feb., 1773. The dates generally 
were between 1811 and 1831. Other inscrip- 
tions noted were the family grave of John 
and Sarah Irwin, 1837; of John and 
Frances Maria Bembridge, 1825. It would 
ba interesting to know whether any copies 
of the inscriptions were made. _ Before any 
faculty is allowed it should at least require 
the stones to be copied. It appears that 
some are under the delusion that the inform- 
ation is preserved in the parish register. 
This, of course, it not the case. 

Have we advanced much from the time 
when speculative burial-grounds on the out- 
skirts of the City, having been filled up, 
were “ secularised ??’ My ancestor, Thomas 
Casson, of the precinct of St. Catherine’s-by- 
the-Tower, merchant tailor, who died in 1823, 
and his widow (1829) were buried in Brit- 
tan’s Burial Ground, Church Lane, White- 
chapel. There were as many as 600 burials 
here as lately as 1843, but not long after- 
wards it was used as a cooperage. 

Gro. W. WRIGLEY. 


 TOOKING LIKE A CHEESE.”’ — The 
following sentences are from an article 
in Hutchinson’s Magazine for June, 1924 :— 
“She could not go to the Savoy and the 
Carlton looking like a cheese. Who would 
want to be seen about with her looking like 
a cheese?” This seems a new application 
for the term ‘‘ cheese.’’ 
R. Hepcrr WALLACE. 
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and Chorley’s | 
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Readers’ Queries. 





PRIVILEGE OF COVERING BEFORE 

THE KING.—An English and an Irish 
peer (Lords Forester and Kingsale) claim, I 
velieve, the privilege of remaining covered, 
like the State coachman, in the presence of 
the Sovereign. The English peer dates his 
privilege from Henry VIII, the Irish one 
from Iking John, although, as far as I can 
make out, there is not a vestige of evidence 
for the latter right ever having been exercised 
before the reign of William ill, 

Lord Hampton’s collateral ancestor, Sir 
John Pakington, is recorded to have received 
a similar grant (personal, I think, not here- 
ditary) from Henry VIII. He was a 
barrister, and treasurer of the Inner Temple; 
but | can find no record whatever of why he 
received this curious privilege. Can any 
one tell me? 

D. O. Hunter Brair, 0.8.8. 

Fort Augustus Abbey. 

OHN, BISHOP OF CASTORIA. — Who 

was John, Bishop of Castoria (a see in 
partibus infidelium) who wrote ‘Amor 
poenitens sive de divini amoris ad poeniten- 
tiam necessitate... .’ published at ‘‘ Em- 
bricae’’ (? St. Emmerich) in 1633. He was 
probably a German and Weihbischof of some 


big see. His surname is_ particularly 
desired. 
D. R. W. 


JOLTAIRE’S ENGLISH NOTE-BOOK.— 
Mr, P. W. Sergeant, in his ‘ Rogues and 
Scoundrels,’ at p. 168, refers to a ‘‘ very 
old legend, preserved in Voltaire’s recently 
discovered English notebook,’ and at p. 309 
says “The English Review published ex- 
cerpts from Voltaire’s notebook soon after 
its discovery in St. Petersburg.”” Has this 
note-book been published in its entirety? A 
precise reference to The English Revicw 
would also oblige. 
HARMATOPEGOS. 
i ANCELOT: DERIVATION. — Algernon 
4 Herbert (1792-1855), in his ‘ Cyclops 
Christianus’ (1849), at p. 56, says that the 
name Lancelot is ‘‘ a corruption of the Hun- 
garian name Ladislas (so usual both at 
Naples and in the dialect of the Vaudois of 
Piedmont), and therefore not older in 
romantic tales that the death of St. Ladislas 
in 1095.” Is this derivation generally 
accepted ? 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
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THE HIGHEST BISHOP’S THRONE.— Goodrich and of Strange of Blackmere and 

The paragraph concerning the restora- lord of Wexford; and in his wife’s right, 
tion and re-dedication of the old Bishop’s lord Furnivall or Lord Talbot of Hallam. 
throne in Norwich Cathedral (s.v. Memor- shire? But it was not until 20 May, 1442, 
abilia, ante, p. 348) reminded me of a recent that he was created Karl of Salop; although 
visit to Durham Cathdral. The conductor Talbot and his successors always called them- 
who was showing the party round told his | selves Earls of Shrewsbury. How then can 
hearers, when they were inspecting Bishop he be styled heir to the earldom of Shrews- 
Hatfield’s tomb with the throne above, that bury in 1429? 


this had given rise to the saying ‘‘ The A. R. Baytey, 
Bishop of Durham is higher than the Pope RCHBISHOP LAUD’S CHALICE.—Can 
of Rome.’’ In other words the throne of | any reader tell me where is now pre- 


the Bishop in Durham Cathedral is more served the ivory chalice of Archbishop Laud? 
elevated than the throne of the Pope in St. | In 1858 it hehinesd to a Mr. Sou a pe 
Peter’s, Rome. bury Grove. a 

The Rev. George Ornsby (‘Sketches of | . W. H. Quarrett. 


Durham, 1846) refers to this singular | EWANS, THE SHROPSHIRE PRo. 
feature thus : ' : : : 
The throne is ascended by fourteen steps. | ; aes tonite “8 wen thas man, mentioned 
There is perhaps no church in Christendom | 1" the Diary of the First Earl of Egmont,’ 
where a Bishop has ever obtained so great en published lately by the Historical Manu- 
external elevation above his presbyters. | scripts Commission? I have not read the 
and goes on to quote the following from | diary, but as Sir John Perceval, the first 
Eustace’s ‘ Classical Tour’ : Karl, died in 1748, Newans must have been 
The seat of the Bishop in the antient and! well-known at that time, or earlier in the 
patriarchal churches of Rome is raised very | century. 
little above the clergy. _ The episcopal chair Z HERBERT SouTHAM. 
continued, however, to rise till it acquired the neers Tene: 
name, the elevation, and more than the usual AVERN SIGNS: SEVEN STARS. — 
splendour of a throne. It appears to have Can any reader explain the origin of 
sree’ ages bor gry the ————_ this sign and say why many inns bearing it 
eee eae, oe sche oa | should be associated with a bridge or river? 


at Durham, where the Lord Bishop sits en- ips : : 
throned in far more than papal eminence and Hotten’s ‘ History of Sign Boards’ does not 
lead one very far. 


looks down upon the choir, the congregation, 
and the pulpit. W. G. Witts Watson. 
Thomas de Hatfield, Bishop of Durham | _ Pinhoe. : 

(1345-81) was present with the Black Prince | ** YRICONI eM Ps: ARICONIUM.” -- 
at the battle of Cressy and is said to have Can any Celtically minded and in- 
read the burial service over the blind King | formed correspondent elucidate for me the 
of Bohemia. He it was who, during his | twin problems of ‘‘ Uriconium”’ and “ Ari- 
lifetime, built the tomb for the future recep- | conium,’’ the Romano-British towns in 
tion of his body after death and the throne | Shropshire and Herefordshire. 1 suggest— 
above it which he occupied during his life- | but I am only an amateur — (1) that the 
time. His funeral, a magnificent affair, is | towns have a common derivation and are 
described in ‘ Historical Scenes in Durham | practically identical in origin; (2) that in 





Cathedral ’ by the Rev. J. L. Low (1887). each case they are called after neighbouring 
Does any reader know of a higher throne | hills. | Uriconium is situate a few miles 
than this? ‘ | from the Wrekin; Ariconium about the 
H. Askew. | same distance from May Hill on the borders 

Spennymoor. | of Gloucestershire and Herefordshire; (3) 


on the authority of J. C. Anderson—‘ Shrop- 
shire Antiquities,’ 1864—that the root com- 
mon to each Latinized name is wre, which, 
he says, is a Celtic word meaning “a high 
hill.” This seems very reasonably to be the 
root of ‘‘ Wrekin,’? and the ancient name of 
May Hill was Yarcledon. The positions of 
the two towns adjacent to their respective 
hills is so similar that a common derivation 
seems probable. I believe it is generally 


IR JOHN TALBOT: ‘ST. JOAN.’ — 
In scene iv. of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
remarkable play, ‘Saint Joan,’ the English 
chaplain, Messire John de Stogumber, ex- 
claims : 

Does your lordship [Bishop Cauchon] com- 
pare Sir John Talbot, the heir tv the earldom 
of Shrewsbury, to a mad bull? 

I do not quite follow the learned chaplain. 
By 1429 was not Talbot Baron Talbot of 
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assumed that ‘‘ the Wrekin ’’ derives from | 
| ‘*‘ great-uncle to Lord Longford.’’ 
' one confirm this statement and inform me 


“Uriconium,’? and the later kingdom of 
“ Archenfield,’? west of the Wye, from 
“Ariconium ;”? but I suggest that ‘‘ Ari- 
conium’’ really derives from a Celtic root in 
Archenfield—wre. Other ancient forms of 


May Hill are Jarcleston (1243); Yarkeltone | 


(1345); and 
date. 


Yurclestone, Glos. Cart., no 


Epcar R. Horranp. 
Weston-under-Penyard. 
IROMWELL ALIAS WILLIAMS (AND 
NEEDHAM).—I am grateful to several 
correspondents for their replies and letiers. 
In particular Mr. T. W. Hare has assisted 
me to the following facts :— 


(1) That a second cousin of Morgan Wil- | 


liams who married Katherine Cromwell, 
settled at Monmouth and Dixton, near Mon- 
mouth, where he died 1559. 


and Katherine Williams’s son who first 
assumed the name of Cromwell) and that 
family of Williams claiming descent from 
the Cromwells alias Williams, in which I 
am interested, was settled at Monmouth at 
any rate as early as the first half of the 
eighteenth century. 

(2) That the arms borne by my family of 
Williams— namely: Argent, a Bend en- 
grailed azure between two stag’s Heads em- 
bossed sable—are the ancient and very well 
authenticated coat of the family of Nedham 
or Needham, settled in the Peak, Co. Derby, 
in 1154, of which branches are found later 
along the Welsh Border. Mr. Hate suggests 
a marriage with a Needham heiress, there 
being many instances of a paternal coat being 
abandoned in favour of one inherited from 
an heiress and it being easy to imagine this 
being done when there was any desire, as in 
the case of Williams alias Cromwell, to 
obscure the connection with the family from 
which the paternal coat was inherited. The 
Williams paternal coat was—Sable, a Lion 
rampant argent, and they did not change it 
when they changed their name. 

I shall be glad to hear of anything to con- 
nect up my Williams of Monmouth with 
Richard Williams of Monmouth, of any 
family of Williams bearing the Needham 
arms, of any marriage of a Williams and a 
Needham, 

Q. W. 


AKENHAM NUGENT. — Lieutenant 
Walter Nugent, married in Jersey in 


1763 to Sarah, daughter of Philip Bandinell, | 


Seignior de Melesches, is said to have been 
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This kinsman | 
was named Richard Williams (like Morgan | 
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son of Pakenham Nugent, of Westmeath, 
Can any 


to which 
belonged / 


branch of the Nugents these 


R. BincHam ADAMs. 


ANDALL ADAMS. — Major in Lieut.- 
General Otway’s Regiment of Foot. He 
died about 1749, when his will was proved 
P.C.C. (copy in Ireland). He was of the 
family of Adams, of Rolstons Manor, Essex, 
and Gore Hall, Kent. I should be grate- 
ful for particulars of his military career, 
obituary notice, monumental inscription, and 

arms. 

R. BinecHam Apams. 


LD SHIPS WITH DAIRYING NAMES. 
—In the Calendar of State Papers — 
Domestic—lI find the following references :— 
1067. Nov. 4—‘‘ the ship Milkmaid now in 
use of the Navy Commissioners.”’ 

1669. Mar. 29 — among warrants for 
naturalizing vessels taken as prizes or 
foreign built there is one for the Young Milk- 
maid. 

1673. 
missioners with 
Golden Calf.”’ 

1691. Jan. 24—A letter from the Lord 
Justices. ‘““We have directed the ship 
Spotted Calf to be delivered to the Dutch 
Consul here.’? [Dublin]. 

I shall be glad to learn of references to 
other dairying names of Ships in olden days. 

R. Hepcer WALtLAce. 


MHE WHITTINGTON STONE ON HIGH- 

GATE HILL.— This well-known land- 
mark has a more than doubtful association 
with the fairy-legend -or pantomime story. 
At least, it has no traceable history before 
the seventeenth century, and so far as its 
association with the public house (so named) 
goes, it has not much history before the nine- 
teenth century. Apparently the earliest 
illustration is the one entitled ‘ Whitting- 
ton’s stone in 1810, from an original sketch.’ 
This was reproduced in The Graphic, but I 
cannot identify date as my cutting is with- 
out it. Later in this collection is a repro- 
duction, in Dallas type, of a crude drawing 
showing the stone much as it is to-day, but 
the lamp above has engraved on its four sides 
of dark glass a reproduction of Whittington 
seated on the stone. Still later is a booklet 
issued at 1d. as a souvenir by Mr. Martin 
J. Thompson, then proprietor of the public 


June 6—a letter to Navy Com- 
‘incident charges for the 
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house, whose introduction is dated 1897. In 
the 28 pages he gives a reasonable story com- 
bining the legend with the true life of Whit- 
tington. 

On Tuesday, Nov. 11, 1903, this ‘‘ Re- 
nowned Wine and Spirit Establishment, dis- 
tinguished as The Whittington Stone, promi- 
nently situated at the foot of Highgate Hill, 
at the corner of Salisbury Road,’’ was offered 
at auction by Messrs. Matthew Miles, Sons 
and Deffee, and brought in at £13,500 by the 
vendors. The stone appears in clause 2 of 
the conditions of sale as part of the property. 
I have not seen it lately, but possibly the 
then vendor has since disposed of it. The 
question remains, Is there any earlier illus- 
tration of the stone or the neighbouring pub- 
lic house named after it ? 

ArecK ABRAHAMS. 


WILLIAMS’S ‘OXONIA DEPICTA.’ 

— The time of publication of this 

work is 1732-3. I have failed to find any 

biographical details concerning the author. 

Was he credited with any beside the work 
named ? 


ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
Menai View, North Road, 


\ TYTHAM ABBEY, BERKSHIRE.—This 

Abbey, which is now the seat of the 
Earl of Abingdon, was founded by Sir 
Richard Harcourt about the year 1450. 
What is the exact date of its foundation, and 
what was the religious community established 
therein? (I do not think it has any con- 
nection with the Nunnery existing there in 
Anglo-Saxon times). 

Witt1am Harcovurt-Batu. 


Carnarvon. 


TITLE OF BOOK WANTED: SOLDIER’S 

ADVENTURES.—Wanted, the title of a 
book published about thirty years ago, con- 
taining remarkable incidents in the life of a 
soldier left for dead on the field of Waterloo, 
with some astonishing co-incidents and adven- 
tures on the sea. 

W. W. 

AUTHORS WANTED :— 

1. Where does the following come from (I 
may not be quoting quite correctly) :—“* What 
you gain on the swings you lose on the round- 
abouts.” 


2. Does any reader happen to know the 
author of a novel, ‘Ashley Priors’? It was 


published anonymously in 1874 (2nd Edn. 1881) 
by Walter Smith (late Mozley and Smith), 34. 
King Street, Covent Garden. I shall be most 
grateful for the information. 


A. E. Wrors. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Replies. 


MILITIA COMMISSIONS, CO. CAVAN, 


(calvi. 553, 591, 431, 464;  cxlvii. 151, 298, 
314, 540, 563, 377). 


CoyNE FAMILY. 


HE foliowiug extracis L made some years 

ago irom wills in the Public Kecord 
Office, Dublin, relate to the Coynes mentioned 
by the Rev, H. B, Swanzy (at ante, p. 
591), and will, IL hope, be of interest as 
supplementing the information he gives of 
this family. 

1699. CoyNE, JOHN. 

I, John Coyne, of the City of Dublin, Alder- 


«aq man. ‘To be buried in 

Dated 29 Aug., 1699. : ; 
Granted 9 Sept. 1699. the Church of St. 
Michael. To my 


Cozen John Coyns son of Mr. Owen Coyns 
land in Cavan. ‘To Owen Coyne nephew of 
said John Coyne. My brother Henry Coyne. 
My dear father fferdinando Coyne. My nep 
hew Mr. Anthony Edwards. My cozen John 
Coyne under age. My sister Denny fforby 
|? Foster]. My sister Jeffe. My brother 
Isaac’s children. My niece Ally Edwards. 

Signed, 29 Aug., 1699. Probate granted 
9 Sept., 1699. 

1752. CoyNer, JOHN. 
The last Will and Testament of John Coyne 
Dated 24 Sul. 172 neath i desire my 
Granted 20 July, 1752. body to be buried # 
Multifarnham and My Funeral Expenses 
not to exceed £50. I desire my Real Estate 
to my son Nicholas and his Heirs Male, and 
in default of issue to the Heirs Female of 
the body of the said Nicholas, in pursuance 
of my marriage articles and in default of 
such issue, as for and concerning one third 
part of my real estate, to the use of my 
Daughter Vere for the term of her natural 
life without impeachment of any manner of 
waste, and from and the determination of 
the Estate to the use of Neal Molloy and his 
Heirs during the life of said Vere to pre 
serve the contingent remainders — hereafter 
Limited from being destroyed and upon trust, 
to enter bring actions as the case shall re 
quire, but nevertheless to permit the said 
Vere to enjoy the profits during her life, and 
after the decease of the said Vere to the use 
of the first son of the said Vere and the Heirs 
Male of the Body of such son, and for default 
of Issue to the use of the second (and up t 
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NOTES AND 


the 10th son) and every other son of the said | 
Vere in seniority of age and Priority of 

Birth to the Heirs Male of their Bodies and | 
in default of Issue, one moiety of the third 
part to my Daughter Ann. |Here followed 
a repetition of the foregoing terms in refer- 
ence to his Daughter Vere]. And in default 
of Issue to her Heirs Male, then to his 
Daughter Mary. |Here followed a repetition 
of the foregoing terms in reference to his 
Daughter Vere]. And in default of Issue 
of Heirs Male of her Body, then to the use 
of my right Heirs. And 1 hereby empower 
my said Daughters as they shall be in pos- 
gssion to make Leases of such part of my 
Estate as they shall be in possession of, not | 
exceeding three lives of Twenty one years 

without fine, at the best yearly rent that can 

ba had at the time. 

I confirm the Provision made for my wife | 
Sarah and give to her the use of my Plate | 
and Furniture during her Life, with the 
power at her decease to dispose of it as she | 
shall think fit. | 

£500 being due on my Bond on account of 
my Daughter Ann’s portion, I desire to be 
paid. 

I give to my Daughter Mary the interest 
of £400 during her life, and if she survives 
her Husband Mr. John Nugent and hath 
issue at the time of her death then I give 
her power to dispose of the said principal 
sum of £400, but if she dies in the lifetime 
of the said John Nugent then I devise the 
said sum of £400 to her Heirs if she have 
any. If not to my son Nicholas. 

I bequeath to my Daughter Vere, and my 
son-in-law Neal Molloy her husband £20 to | 
pH mourning and to his son William Molloy 


To my Daughter Ann and her Husband 
Thomas Darcy £20 to buy mourning, and to 
my Daughter Mary and her Husband John 
Nugent £20 to buy mourning, and to my said 
wife £20 to buy mourning. And I devise 
to my wife the Front and Backhouses in Fish- 
amble Street, City of Dublin, Held by lease | 
from the Dean of Christchurch with power | 
to dispose of the same. I appoint my wife 
sole executrix as to the residence of my goods | 
and chattels, after payment of all my just | 
debts. I bequeath the same to my said | 
Daughters to be equally divided between | 
them. | 

In witness IT put my Hand this twenty- | 
fourth day of July, 1742. 

(Signed), JoHn Coyne. 

Signed in the presence of us: — Richard 
Corbett, John Corbett, Robert Corbett. 


| Dated 20 Apr., 
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QUERIES. 


Administration granted to Nicholas 
Coyne, Sarah Coyne (the widow and execu- 
trix first renouncing) the twentieth day of 
July, 1752. 

1764. Coyne, NicHoLas. 

The last Will and Testament of Nicholas 
-., Coyne Esq. of Dublin. 
inet, 1 devis Der- 
Granted 6 Dec., 1764. evine tO. . . . LOE 

mody the Dau. of 
Anne Dermody otherwise McDermott the sum 
of £2000 to be paid to her at the age of 21 
or marriage which shall first happen with 
interest in the meantime at five per cent. to 
be raised out of my real estate, and commend 


| her education to the care of my sister Anne 


Darcy, and whereas my mother granted her 
jointure to me, I hereby devise the same sub- 
ject to my debts and legacies and the jointure 
aforesaid to my three sisters share and share 
alike. I also devise to Mrs. Dunkin wife 
of the Revd. Doctor Dunkin of Enniskillen 
the sum of £500, and to my servant Michael 
Darby a sum of £15 per annum during his 
life. I also devise the sum of £200 to Owen 
Coyne of the City of Dublin, I mean to his 
son who is bound ’prentice to a printer. 

I do hereby appoint Neill Molloy, Fsq., 
and John Nugent Esq. of Bellinacona, My 
beloved wife and Ignatius Blake Esq., Execu- 
tors of my Will and devise my House in 
rederick Street, with the use of my Plate 
to my wife during her life. I also devise 
ull my furniture, my coach and horses to 
her, and to my worthy friend Ignatius Blake 
I devise the sum of one Hundred (Shillings ?) 
to buy a Mourning Ring and as a memorial 
of my regard for him. This is my last Will. 

(Signed), NicnHotas Coynr. 

This twentieth day of April, 1761. 

Witnessed by us: — Lewin Kerr, Andrew 
Darcy, William Connell. 

Probate granted to Neale Molloy and 
John Nugent, saving the right of Anne 
Coyne and Ignatius Blake the 6th day of 
December, 1764. 

Henry FirzcrraLtp REYNOLDS. 


HE FIFTH (OR ROYAL IRISH) 
DRAGOONS (exlvii. 334; s.v. ‘A Dis- 


graced Regiment’). —The note about this 
regiment is actually taken from The South 
African Commercial Advertiser and Cape 
Town Mail of 29 August, 1854, and was lifted 
from The Limerick Chronicle without the 
date of the latter being quoted. 

In 1854 it was quite true to say that the 
regiment had ‘‘never been restored’’ to the 
Army List, but it would have been more 
cenerous in the light of subsequent events, tc» 
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give the whole story, with a less unpleasant 
title. Possibly it was not known. 

A DistineuisHep ReGiment. In a letter 
dated 9 Jan.,- 1858, Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria commanded ‘that the 5th Royal 
Irish Dragoons be restored to its place among 
the Cavalry Regiments of the Line,’’ and 
cancelled the order of 8 April, 1799, for its 
disbandment. 

The regiment was, therefore, re-formed as 


“from the 3rd of February, 1858 ’’—v. War 
Office letter of 10 March, 1858. 

In 1861 ‘Light Dragoons’’ became 
‘Lancers,’’ and for the following 62 years 


the regiment was known as the ‘“ 5th (Royal 
Irish) Lancers.’’ It is now represented by 
one of the composite Cavalry Regiments, with 
the title ‘‘ 16th /5th Lancers.’’ 

In 1882 the battle-honours ‘ Blenheim,’ 
“Ramillies,’ ‘Oudenarde,’ and ‘ Malplaquet’ 
were conferred upon it, honours which were 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


earned by the regiment in the early days of | 


its existence. 

The regiment 
honours on service—‘ Suakin, 1885,’ ‘ Defence 
of Ladysmith,’ ‘South Africa, 1899-1902,’ 
and, of course, all the great ‘‘ affairs’’ in 
the Jate war, and it still bears, as a badge, 
The Harp and Crown. 

For further information about this regi- 
ment, readers should refer to ‘ The Historical 
Records of the Fifth (Royal Irish) Lancers, 
from their foundation as Wynne’s Dragoons 
in 1689 to the present day,’ by Major W. T. 
Wilcox, published in 1908, by Arthur Double- 
day and Co., Ltd. 

J. H. Lesrre, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 
NIGHTHOOD CLAIMED AS A RIGHT 
(cxlvii. 372).—Baronets and their eldest 
sons have frequently ‘‘ claimed as a right ”’ 
‘the privilege of knighthood, in virtue of 
letters patent issued by King James I on 
May 12, 1612. The provisions of these letters 
patent were revoked and annulled in 
ordinance made by George IV in 1827 (im- 


has since acquired other | 


| right 


an | 


mediately after the conferring of a knight- | 


hood on the person named by your corres- 
pondent, Mr. J. E. de Beauvoir), but this 
ordinance was without prejudice to already 
existing rights, whether conferred by patent 
or otherwise; and there are many subsequent 
instances of knighthoods successfully claimed 
by baronets’ heirs. The last knighthood so 
conferred was that bestowed in 1874 on the 
eldest son of Sir Ludlow Cotter, a baronet of 
Ireland. 


D. O. Hunter BratRr, 0.8.B. 
Fort Angustus Abbey. 
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claiming knighthood was 
originally vested in the heir male of a 
baronet’s body; but instances of this privi- 
lege being claimed and granted are exceed. 
ingly rare. It is stated in the ‘ Eneyelo. 
peedia Britannica’ that it was withdrawn in 
1827, the year in which Mr. John Edmond 
Browne claimed kinghthood as heir male of 
the body of Sir John Edmond Browne and 
assumed the name of De Beauvoir. Possibly 
this instance may have been the reason for 
putting an end to an inconvenient privilege; 


The right of 


but whether it affected the rights of 
baronetcies created prior to 1827 I do not 
know. The existence of two gentlemen 


simultaneously bearing the title of Sir John 
Kdmond Browne must have tended to con- 
fusion of the kind described by a writer in 
Blackwood’s Magazine many years ago, aris- 
ing out of the lack of variety in surnames 
among the fisher-folk of Aberdeenshire : 
There are seldom more than two or thre 
surnames in a fish-town. There are twenty- 
five George Cowies in Buckie. . . A stranger 
had oceasion to call on a fisherman in one of 
the Buchan fishing villages of the name of 


Alexander White. Meeting a girl he asked— 

“Could you tell me f’ar [where] Sanny 
Fite lives? ” 

* Filk [which] Sanny Fite? ” 

**Muckle Sanny Fite.” 

“ Filk muckle Sanny Fite?” 

““Muckle lang Sanny Fite.” 

* Filk muckle lang Sanny Fite?” 

“Muckle lang gleyed [squinting] Sanny 
Fite.” 

“Oh, it’s Goup-the-lift  [star-gazer] ye're 


seeking,”’ cried the girl. ‘‘and fat the deevil 
for dinna ye speer [ask] fer the man by his 
name at ance? ” 

Hersert MaxweEtt. 
Monreith. 


ARTICLES OF WAR, 1708 (cxlvii. 372). 
+’ —As far as I have as yet been able to 
ascertain, the Articles in force in that year 
would have been still those which were pub- 
lished in 1692, but I have not yet had an 
opportunity of finding the original Royal 
Warrant. There is no doubt that they fol- 
lowed the first Mutiny Act (1 Wm. & Mary, 
cap. 5—1689) which came into force on the 
12th of April of that year, and thus legalised 
subsequent Articles. But T have found the 
Articles of War which were ordered by Wil- 
liam III for the Kingdom of Ireland on July 
14, 1689, and reprinted in 1691. These were 
made by the advice of the Duke of Schomberg, 
Captain-General, and were 69 in number. It 
seems highly probable that they were identi- 
cal with those published in 1692. 
Articles xx11r and xxrv read as follows: 
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NOTES ANI 





All Officers and Soldiers that 
shall desert, either in the 
Field, upon a March, in Quar- 
ters, or in Garrison, shall die 
for it; and all Soldiers shall 
be reputed and suffer as De- 
serters who shall be found a 
Mile from their Garrison or 
Camp without leave from the 
Officer Commanding in Chiet. 
No Officer or Soldier shall 
leave his Colours and List him- 
self into any other Regiment, 
Troop, or Company, without a 
Discharge trom the Comman- 
der in Chief of the Regiment, 
Troop or Company, in which 
lhe last served, upon pain of 
being reputed a Deserter, and 
suffering Death for it; and in 
case any Officer shall Receive 
or Entertain any Non-Com- 
mission Officer or Soldier who 
shall have so Deserted or left 
his Colours without a Dis- 
charge, such Officer shall be 
immediately Cashier’d. 

Several of the other Articles are full of 
interest, including those dealing with the 
constitution of Courts Martial and that giv- 
ing the form of the Attestation Oath. — 

To return to the first Mutiny Act, it will 
he remembered how Parliament had _ for 
years past set its face against a Standing 
Army, and how much the abandonment of 
Tangier had been due to their refusing sup- 
plies in consequence of this fear, and that 
they only relented when they found Ireland 
actually invaded by a foreign army. 

Thus we find the preamble to this Act of 
1689 running: —-‘‘ Whereas the raising or 
keeping a Standing Army within this King- 
dome in time of Peace unlesse it be with Con- 
sent of Parlyament is against Law,”’ etc. 

The Act was to be in force only till Nov. 
10 of that year, but it was then renewed, and 
has continued to be renewed in one form or 
another annually to the present time. 

Evan W. H. Fyers, 

Major. 

RMS OF GILLINGHAM, KENT (exlvii. 
372).—Having regard to the extremely 
close connection which has existed between 
the Parish of Gillingham and the Navy and 
Army, it would be difficult to imagine a more 
suitable design for a crest for the Borough 
than that which your correspondent men- 
tions. There are records of Gillingham 
being used as a harbour for the King’s ships 
as far back as 1550 in Edward VI’s reign, 
while the military barracks, etc., are, of 
course, of much more recent date. 


The penalty of 
deserting or 

straying trom 
their Colours. 


No Officer or 
Soldier shall 
leave his 
Colours without 
a discharge 
from the 
Commander, 
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) QUERIES. 

A foul anchor is one which has the cable 
twisted round the stock and shank. An 
wuthoritative account of its history as the 
emblem of the Lord High Admiral will be 
found in Mr. W. G. Werrin’s well-known 
work on ‘ British Flags’ (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1922), in which it is explained 
that its earliest appearance is on a seal of 
the Marl of Nottingham of the year 1601. 
Au early instance may also be seen on the 
York Water Gate built for Buckingham in 
1626, and, as the Office of Lord High Admiral 


is now executed by the Lords Commissioners, 
his ‘‘ Flag of Command’’— Gules a foul 
anchor or—may be seen flying over the 
Admiralty Building, Whitehall. 
Evan W. H. F yurs, 
Major. 

A LECTURER ON CROMWELL: 

HENRY VINCENT (cxlvii. 373).—The 
lecturer in question was undoubtedly Henry 
Vincent, though the date given is a decade 
too late. Henry Vincent, born 1813, was 
the son of a silversmith in High Holborn, 
London. He was taken to Hull as a child, 
and when a young man joined the Chartist 


movement, in which he soon attained a 
prominent position. His ability as an 
orator is testified by many non-Chartist 


authorities. He was twice sentenced to a 
year’s imprisonment for taking part in so- 
called seditious assemblies, and according to 
the facts set forth in the ‘D.N.B.’ was 
treated with great injustice at his trials. On 
his release Vincent conducted a newspaper at 
Bath called The Vindicator, and became 
identified with the moderate party in 
Chartism in opposition to the ‘‘ physical 
force Chartists,’’ who were led by Feargus 
O’Connor. Vincent, who was in sympathy 
religiously with the Society of Friends, was 
a close friend of Joseph Sturge, the Birming- 
ham Quaker philanthropist, whost object was 
to reconcile the Chartists and the Radical 
Free Traders of the Anti-Corn Law League. 
When the Chartist movement gradually 
fizzled out Vincent became very successful 
and popular as a public lecturer, with special 
attractions for the Mutual Improvement 
Societies, Mechanics’ Institutes, and similar 
bodies which, often under Nonconformist 
auspices, sprang up all over the country. One 
of Vincent’s lectures was on ‘ Cromwell,’ 
another on ‘ Milton,’ and a third on ‘ Gari- 
baldi.’ 
In 1866 he visited the United States, and 
as he had been a strong supporter of the 
| cause of the North during the Civil War, he 
‘had a warm welcome, and a successful tour. 


‘. daughter 
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He returned in 1867, and again in 1869. He 
made his final lecturing tour in the U.S.A. 
in 1875-6, and was again very successful. 

He died in Gaisford Street, St. Pancras, 
Dec. 29, 1878. 

During the progress of the Chartist agita- 
tion Henry Vincent in ten years contested 
seven Parliamentary elections as a Chartist 
candidate, but each time unsuccessfully. 

R. 8. PENGELLY. 

12, Poynders Road, Clapham Park. 

THOMAS SHERIDAN (exlvii. 337, 576). 

—In a‘ Memoir of the Le Fanu Family,’ 
by T. P. Le Fanu (see ante, p. 599), which 
recently appeared, some of these questions 
are partially answered. It is stated that 
Thomas Sheridan (son of Doctor Thomas 
Sheridan, -1687-1738) by his wife, Elizabeth 
McFadden, was born in 1719. No reference 
is given. The date of his marriage with 
Frances Chamberlaine (some particulars of 
whose family are given) is not stated; but 
their eldest child, Tom, who died in infancy, 
is said to have been born in 1748. The same 
author states that Frances Chamberlaine was 

daughter of Dr. Philip Chamberlaine, a 
learned clergyman who had been consulted by 
Dean Swift with regard to his epitaph on the 
Duke of Schomberg. Her grandfather, Walter 
Chamberlaine, had been proctor of the Eccle- 
siastical Courts in Dublin. The statement of 
her granddaughter and biographer, Alicia Le 


Fanu, which has been repeated in several 
books of reference, that she was the grand- 


of Sir Oliver Chamberlaine, an 
English baronet, is discredited hy the simple 
fact that no such person ever existed. 

E. St. Joun Brooks. 


ATLANTIS AND MEGALITHIC CUL- 
*“ TURE (exlvii. 246, 286, 324, 361, 375). 
—In his reply to Mr. Freperick A. Ep- 
WARDS Str RicHarpd TEMPLE reiterates his 
familiar criticism of Mr. Perry’s and my 
views. Referring to our claims for the 
derivation of the ancient civilisation of 
America from Asia, he says ‘‘ The difficulties 
of time and sea-distance are, however, still 
against them.’’ As I have recently pointed 
out (‘ Elephants and Ethnologists,’ 1924) the 
time difficulty disappears if it be recognised 
that the Maya monuments of Central America 
were contemporaneous with those of Cam- 
bodia. As to the difficulty of sea-distance, 
if mariners (at the time in question) got to 
Faster Island in Eastern Polynesia—and I 
presume Sir Richard is not one of those who 
believe the immigrants walked there over a 
submerged continent, a sort of Pacific 
‘**« Atlantis ’’—what difficulty is there in sup- 
posing that for every ship which happened 
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to strike this microscopic speck there must 
have been hundreds which missed it, and 
were swept on to the coast of America / 

G. ELLior Smiru. 


Your correspondents might be interested in 
the fact that the author of the Horbiger- 
Fauth moon theory mentions Atlantis. He 
holds that the earth has attracted several 
moons to its orbit, that each moon is tinally 
drawn to our planet and dissolved, and that 
this is the cause of violent disturbances, 
such as floods and dislocations of continents, 
Horbiger’s work is written solely in terms 
of applied mathematics from the point of 
view of an engineer, but there is a popular 
version: ‘Kis ein Weltenbaustoff,’ by Dr, 
Voigt, 2nd edition, Petel Verlag, Berlin, 
1922. 

GERARD Heym., 


OHANNES PISCATOR (cxlvii. 374), — 
Johann Fischer (1546-1625) was a Ger- 
man theologian, a native of Strassburg. One 
of his schoolmasters in that city Latinized 
his name as Piscator, in accordance with a 
common practice. Piscator studied at the 
University of Tubingen, and was for a short 
time a pvyofessor at Strassburg, but was 
obliged to leave as he was suspected of Zwing- 
lianism. rom 1574 to 1577 he taught at 
Heidelberg. He was afterwards tutor at the 
Hofschule at Dillenburg. Subsequently he 
held appointments at Neustadt on _ the 
Haardt and at Mors, and was finally pro- 
fessor of theology at Herborn, where most of 
his works were published. Chief among 
these were his translations, with commen- 
taries, of books of the Bible. |The ‘Allgemeine 
Deutsche Biographie,’ from which these facts 


| are taken, says that his version was nick- 


named the ‘‘Strafmichgott’’ Bible because 
he introduced those words in St. Matthew, 
viii. 12. This is an error. It should, of 
course, be St. Mark, viii. 12, where he has 
‘* Amen ich sage euch, Wann disem gesch- 
lecht ein zeichen wirdt gegeben werden, s0 
straaffe mich Gott,’’? the last four words 
being in smaller type as they were added to 
explain the elliptical Greek of the original. 
Piscator held some unusual or unorthodox 
views on the merit of (‘hrist’s obedience, but 
his translations of the scriptures was long 
used in churches in the Canton of Berne and 
on the Jower Rhine. His commentaries are 


referred to by some English theologians, ¢.9., 
Thomas Brooks (1608-1680). 
Epwarp BEeEnsty. 
In the London Library are the following 
two works by Johann Piscator, of Herborn: 
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“ Analysis logica sex epistolarum Vauli. 
Herborne Narroviorum, 1002.” 

* Analysis log. 5 postrem epist. Pauli. . . 
Herbornee, 1603.”’ 

But I do not find any notes on the Psalms. 

J. DE BERNIERE SMITH. 

Reference should be made to Rose’s ‘ New 
General Biographical Dictionary ’ (1848) and 
Rk. Watts’s * Bibliotheca Britannica’ (Edin- 
burgh, 1824). 

H., Prosser CHANTER. 

Whetstone, Middlesex. 

INNER-JACKET (exlvii. 372). — This 

subject was dealt with in ‘N. & Q.’ in 
the first half of 1912 (11 S. v. 7, 115, 297, 
515). Prorussor F, J. Curtis, of brank- 
furt-am-Main, asked when the diuner-jacket 
first came into fashion. The first reply 
came from COLONEL Harotp Maret, who said 
“early in the nineties.”’ Mr. Kpwarp 
Hrron-ALLEN was able to give a more precise 
date, 1888, the ‘‘ theatre-jacket,’’ as 1t was 
then called, having before that been worn 
only by ‘‘a few choice spirits,’ disciples of 
Oscar Wilde, in the early eighties. Mr. 
Joun Lanz, writing from New York, stated 
that the Tuxedo Club was founded in June, 
1886. He believed ‘‘ that the dinner-jacket 
came to England by Way of America,” it 
having been first worn at the fashionable 
dub at Tuxedo, in the State of New York. 
The suggestion with which he concluded, 
“that the editor of that bright paper The 
Tailor and Cutter might contribute his know- 
ledge on the subject,’’ bore no fruit. 

L. R. M. StTRacwHan. 

Birmingham University. 

As an American I would refer C. M. P. to 
p. 2,220 of Webster’s ‘New International 
Dictionary,’ bottom of page: ‘‘ Tuxedo coat 
or Tuxedo, a dinner coat so named after a 
fashionable country club at Tuxedo Park, 
New York. U.S.”’ 

W. Dickinson Keep. 

New York. 

The word occurs in ‘‘ Babbitt,” by Mr. 
Sinclair Lewis, and in other American novels 
— sometimes in the abbreviated form of 
i i 

ARTHUR BOWES. 

Newton-le-Willows. 

[TALIAN CRAFTSMEN IN ELIZA- 

BETHAN ENGLAND (exlvii. 372). — 
With reference to the eighteenth century 
plaster-work mentioned in the first part of 
this query A. W. may be interested to know 
that it is said that Wren sent to Bideford 
for Italian plaster workers for his beautiful 
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‘ceilings in the city churches, for example 
St. vedast’s; these men being employed as 
porters by the Tobacco Kegie and occupying 
spare time in producing lioral plaster pat- 
terns. 

Watikek Kt, GAWTHORP. 


MERICAN MEMORIALS LN LONDON 
(cxlvii. 172, 233).—There is a brass in 
Lambeth Palace Chapel stating that the 
centre light of one of the south windows was 
given by the American bishops present abt 
the Conference in 1878 in commemoration of 
the consecration of the first Bishops of Penn- 
sylvania, New York and Virginia in that 
chapel. 
Wa.TER HK. GawTHorp. 

96, High Road, East Finchley. 
é¢ AD SPECULAM BRITANNIAG”’ 

+* (cxlvii. 558).—There is no reason for 
supposing that the word ‘‘ specula ’’ bore any 
different meaning in the fifth century, when 
Orosius wrote his History, from its classical 
signification. The word always meant 
primarily a look-out place, such as a watch- 
tower or other place commading a view, and 
is so used by Cicero, Virgil, Livy, Lucretius, 
and other classical writers The translation 
indicated by your correspondent thus seems 
a perfectly correct one. 

D. O. Hunter Bialik, 0.8.3. 

Fort Augustus Abbey. 

IkLD NAMES (exlvii. 265, 301, 363).— 

I venture to make some suggestions, but 
without actual knowledge of the fields and 
their tenure, they can be no more than sug- 
gestions. 

1. Barthay. ‘‘ Hay”’ is almost certainly 
hedge. Possibly ‘‘ Bartholemew hedge.’’ 

Boozer Pit. There is probably a pit, 
gravel or marl-pit, in the field; is there any 
tradition of a drunken man being drowned 
there, if it has become a pond, or breaking 
his neck in it? ‘‘ Booze’’ as to drink deep 
‘is found as early as 1300. (See ‘ N.E.D.’) 

Creep. If the stream close to this field is 
deep enough possibly smugglers sank their 
kegs of spirits in it and the farmer ‘“‘ crept,” 
i.e., dragged for them and fished them up 
afterwards. 

Roundabout. Probably refers to the shape 
of the field, requiring to be ploughed on the 
curve. In this sense ‘‘Rainbow”’ is a not 
uncommon field-name from ‘‘ rainbow plough- 
ing ’’ in the arc of a circle. 

2. Bridence. Is this Bridence or Brid- 
‘dence in pronunciation? If the latter it 
isuggests ‘‘ assarted,’’ i.e., cleared of forest 
| growth. 
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Cating craft. Cat-ing; Cat, perhaps a 
surname, =Aclt; ing, a water meadow; 
craft is no doubt ‘‘croft’’ in the southern 
mouth; cf. the old spelling and pronunci- 
ation of ‘* Darking ”’ for ‘‘ Dorking.”’ 

Chuckle Field. ‘Chucky ’”’ is a field- 
name in Banstead (Surrey), from a four- 
teenth century family of that name. Prof 
Weekley derives the name from Norm. Fr. 
choug (cf. modern French souche), a stump 
(see his ‘Surnames,’ p. 56). Possibly 
* Chuckle,’’ if ever pronounced chucklé, is 
for ‘‘ Chuckley,’’ Chuck’s pasture, and field 
was added when the meaning was forgotten. 

Great Stirrup is perhaps for “stir up” 
in fallowing. 

Gunner field is probably a proper name. 
If the article is found before field-names it 
is important that it should be retained in 
quoting them, as Mr. St. Ciatk BADDELEY 
pointed out at exlvi. 274. 

Hoes land, if a wet field possibly for ‘* ooze 
land,’’ the marshy field; from Hoe (as Ply- 
mouth Hoe), the spot of land by the water 
side. (Cf. Weekley’s ‘Romance of Names,’ 
p. 116. Hoe is also in ‘ Surnames.’) 

Kitchen Crate.  ‘‘ Crate’’ is no doubt for 
Croat, which in Surrey is a common form of 
‘‘croft,’’ a small enclosure. Kitchen=kit- 
chen garden and “kitchen croft,’’ or field, 
etc., is a very common field-name, invariably, 
I believe, found next to the farm house and 
garden. 

Pickle yard. ‘ Pickle *’ is a common cor- 
ruption of Pightle, a small enclosure, smaller 
than ‘croft.’ ‘ N.E.D.’ says its origin is 
obscure but its form is diminutive. 

Stukey field = ? ‘‘ sticky field’’ from the 
nature of the soil. 

The most fruitful source of field-names, 
after Tithe Maps, in which the names are 
too often carelessly and corruptly written by 
lawyers’ clerks who knew nothing of them 
and took names down from hearsay, are the 
Manorial Court Rolls, which show how per- 
sistently lands were called after their holders’ 
names. 

UvepaLe LAMBERT. 


(FRANTS OF ARMS (exlvii. 358, 398). — 

This query raises the question of the so- 
called prescriptive right to arms. It is ad- 
mitted by most students that the right of 
contra] of matters armorial is vested in the 
Crown, and that the Crown has deputed the 
function of control to the Earl Marshal of 
England, who is head of the College of Arms, 
and by whom Garter and other officers are 
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appointed, For a thorough exposition of 
this view ENQurrer should read *‘ The Right 
to Bear Arms’ by ‘‘ X’’ (Elliot Stock, 1899), 
The following remarks are based on the belief 
that the above is a correct statement of the 
case, 

The Heralds’ College never changes any 
arms borne by any person who can prove his 
male descent from one (a) whose right to bear 
arms was recorded at a Visitation, or (b), 
who was granted arms at any time by the 
authority of the Karl Marshal. 

If a coat is brought to the College for con- 
firmation, and the coat is found to be 
‘* hogus,’’ the College may, as an act of grace, 
grant a similar coat, but they will never 
legalise an invented or assumed coat, whether 
in use for two or two hundred years. In 
this view the College are supported by the 
Courts of Justice. (See Joicey-Cecil y, 
Joicey-Cecil, June 10, 1898, Chancery 
Division, before Mr. Justice Kekewich). ~ 

At the present time when a man is to be 
raised to a peerage or baronetcy he must first 
prove to the College of Arms that he is a 
gentleman of coat armour. If he cannot do 
so, the College must make him one before 
the dignity is conferred upon him. 

It should be noted that fees have always 
been and are now paid when families are 
ennobled, be it to ‘‘gentleman of coat 
armour ”’ or dueal rank, 

T. H. Txomsoy. 


‘LEET MARRIAGES: LORD HARD- 

WICKE’S ACT (exlvii. 357, 395).—The 
origin of this Act cited by A. S. M. is not 
that provided by Henry Galley, D.D., as 
author of the pamphlet ‘Some Considera 
tions upon Clandestine Marriages.’ Pub- 
lished in 1750 the 128 pp. generally condemn 
the comparative immorality of Fleet, May- 
fair and other irregular marriages, and 80 
does a contemporary caricature before me. 
Printed in folio under the title of ‘ The 
Ecc—st--] matters or the funeral of Private 
Matrimony,’ this may be ascribed to a date 
subsequent to the passing of the Act, which 
evidently produced a wealth of pamphlets, 
amongst others :— 

(1) ‘ Observations | on the | Act | for Pre- 
venting | Clandestine Marriages’ | by the 
Reverend A(lexander) K(eith), A.M. | Lon- 
don, 1753, 8vo. pp. 32. This person, of 
‘‘ Mayfair marriage ’’ celebrity, presumably 
produced a Second Edition of his pamphlet 
under the title of (2) ‘ Some observation | of 
the Statue of his late | Majesty King George 
IT. | Intituled | an Act for the better pre- 
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vention of | Clandestine Marriage. | With 
an Appendix, etc.” Crown 8vo. pp. 32. 
This, Slowugh clearly identified as a Second 


Edition, is without date or Author’s name. | 
Published in London, it is ‘‘ to be had at all | 


the Pamphlet. Shops.’’ 

(@) A St 
taining | Remarks on and objections to the | 
Bill now depending in Parliament, for the 
better Preventing Clandestine Marriage. | A 
matter of the greatest consequence to the | 
Nation in General.’ This is published in 
London, 1753, in 24 pp. 8vo. 

(4) ‘An | Enquiry | into the | Force and 
Operation | of the | annuling Clauses | in 
a late Act for the better preventing of 
(Clandestine Marriages, | with respect to con- 
science,’ etc. 1754, 52 pp. 8vo. 

(5) ‘A | scheme | to pay off, in a few 
years, | the National Debt, | by a | Repeal 
( London, 1757, 


, 39, Bvo. 
But only the first pamphlet mentioned sug- 
gests the occasion for this Act. 


Ateck ABRAHAMS. 
A —On behalf of his wife and himself Mr. 
Ernest Makower, of Holmwood, Binfield 
Hall, Oxon, has given the vest worn by 
Charles I, when he was beheaded, to the Lon- 
don Museum. Mr. Makower acquired the 
relic at Christie’s for 250 guineas lately. 


F. L. TAVARE. 
Manchester. 


INNZUS AND THE FLOWERING 
GORSE (exlvii. 335, s.v. ‘A New Letter 

of Hogarth’). — According to Chambers’s 
‘Book of Days’ (1864), i. 677, ‘‘ there is a 
tradition that when he [Linnaeus] first saw 
the golden bloom of the furze on Putney 
Heath, he fell on his knees enraptured with 
the sight.” If we may accept Putney 
Heath as the locus in quo, we may reject the 
story, for though the gorse has always some 
flowers, except in very hard winters (whence 
the saying “ Kissing’s out of season, when 


the whin is out of bloom ’’), it is only in full | 


bloom in the spring, and Linnaeus’s visit to 
England took place in the late summer and 
early autumn of 1736. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


The story of Linnaeus and the flowering 
gorse formed a subject of discussion in ‘ 
and Q.’ in 1917. See 12 S. iii. 333, 400. 

Beng. WALKER. 
Langstone, Erdington. 


letter | from a | By-Stander | con- | 


| study is by no means the 
| attractive, 
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The Library. 


Bibliography of the Gordons. Section 1. By 
John Malcolm Bulloch. (Aberdeen Univer- 
sity Press) 

Q= readers are well acquainted with Dr. 

Bubtocn’s many-branching work on _ the 

Gordons. ‘The bibliographical side of his 

least useful or 

learn with regret that 
the material in 


and we 


“the task of printing 


| extenso must lie in abeyance for the moment 


RELIC OF CHARLES I (13 S. i. 428). | 


owing to the prohibitive cost of production.” 
We have before us, then, only the letter 4 


printed complete, but, added to it, the 
bibliographies of ‘‘ Chinese” Gordon and 
Lord George Gordon the Rioter. The words 
“Gordon,” ‘“ writer” and “book” are 


generously taken. ‘They are made to cover 
everything to which they can by any possi- 
bility be extended. Gordon women who have 
changed their name on marriage, and women 
who by marriage have acquired the name of 
Gordon, and writers of books about Gordons 
or the Gordon Highlanders are allowed places. 
Under “‘ book” are included maps and por- 
traits and also specifications of patents and 
reports of law-cases; the two last we believe 
Dr. Butiocw is right in claiming to be the 
first to admit into a bibliography. The 
patents find notable illustration in Alexander 
Gordon (1802—1868), who did much for steam- 
driven machinery and for lighthouses, and 
in Alice Isobel Lucken Gordon (ob. 1886), who 
patented, in 1865 alone, improvements in 
clasps and snaps for bracelets and bags, in 
means of communication between passengers, 
guard and engine-driver on a railway train, 
in telegraphic communication on _ railways, 
and in candlesticks. This lady became a 
Roman Catholic, and we find here a few other 
members of that communion: for example, 
Goethe’s acquaintance, Andrew Gordon the 
Benedictine monk of Erfurt, the first electri- 
cian to use a cylinder instead of a globe, and 
the writer, Angélique Gordon (1791—1839), an 
Ursuline; but, in general, the Gordons of 


| this section who are occupied with religion— 


and there are many—are protestant or uni- 


| tarian, with one Rabbi among them—Abra- 


ham Gordon of Wilna, who wrote a _ treatise 
| on the Psychology of Spinoza in relation to 
Descartes. The most notable divine is Dr. 
Alexander Gordon, to whom the ‘D. N. B.’ 
owes so many articles. Medicine is abun- 
dantly represented—we will mention, as but 
| one instance, the imposing Spanish list of 
medical works under the name of Don 
Antonio Maria de Gordon y de Acosta—and 
these Gordons’ have also to their credit 
a fair amount in the way of general science, 
| travel, law and minor historical studies. The 
| bibliography of their best name in literature, 
| Adam Lindsay Gordon, here occupies nine 
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pages, which include a well-filled hiiiibes tion; nor, in these hasty reports, will | 
of books and articles upon him. Of the Gor-| reader find much in the way of good writi 
dons who are rather the subject of books | But just as newspapers, though they may 
than writers themselves, the 4th Duke of | defective, incorrect in detail, dull in | 
Gordon takes the first place,—husband of the | handiing of their material, furnish a pict 
overpowering Duchess Jane, and maker of the | of the world, true substantially to = } 
song ‘ Cauld Kail in Aberdeen,’ whose biblio- | of the time, as perhaps only journalism : 
graphy, though mostly of a legal cast, com- | make it, so these letters, in the mass, give } 
prises also the entry of a quarto book in something of the physiognomy of the end { 
Aberdeen University library containing} the sixteenth century. They have not ¢ 
thirty-four poems in MS. spirit or the skill needful to give it life 
The bibliography of “Chinese” Gordon, | except just here and there; Fugger’s co 
which fills nearly fifty pages, records more | pondents mostly plied pedestrian pens. Bj 
than one item not in the British Museum: | the topics suggested are so multifarious, 
thus, the ‘Gordon Memoirs’ by Sarah Ellen| in themselves so interesting, that ‘the 
Rose Gordon privately printed in 1895, and | intrinsic character, especially as taken 4g 
Gordon’s own ‘Elephanten fir Afrikarei- | together, largely compensates for the relati 
sende.’ Gordon signed the @ of his second | Poverty of the narrative They show 
name to look so like an EF that this mistake | world under an aspect which passes e 
was made more than once in printing his| into the view of it presented a generation 
signature to his works. A curious book on | two later by ‘ Simplicissimus.’ i 
Gordon is ‘ Who is the White Pasha?’ pub-| The selection has been made with a caref 
lished in 1889, arguing that Gordon was not | eye to the striking and picturesque. ) 
dead but had re-appeared at the head of a | tents and miracles, witchcraft, _ str 
force in the Bahr-el Ghazel_ Province. A crimes, trials, and tragedies (here is a nd 
French novel of 1922, ‘Le Voyage de M. | of the execution of the Cenci) turn 
Renan,’ by André Thérive brings in Gordon. | beside descriptions of processions and fe 
We noted an article in Longman’s Magazine | vities, political notes, and accounts of 
of October, 1890, by our old correspondent the | like operations. “From a Calvinist sow ce ’ 
late Wim E. A. Axon on Gordon’s copy of | (80 says a note in an old handwriting) con 
Newman’s ‘ Dream of Gerontius.’ In a note} @ detailed account of the execution of } 
to the widely-read Sketch by the Rev. R. H.| Queen of Scots, described by Emanuel Toma 
Barnes and Major C. F. Brown, Dr. Butiocn | con who was present. Even better than th 
tells us that Mr. Barnes, who met Gordon at | extracts we found the illustrations, a ¢¢ 
Lausanne in 1880, afterwards corresponded | siderable proportion of which are from ori 
with him and received from him no fewer | inals in Vienna. q 
than 2,000 pages of MS. letters. | The “ News-letters,” as the name given { 
Of greater literary interest and more them imports, were papers systematically fe 
curious is the bibliography of Lord George | warded for his information to the head of th 
Gordon, which, also, stands out as a fine | great banking and commercial House 
illustration of the closeness of the author’s | Fugger which for generations had its centh 
researches, for it includes a great number of at Augsburg and its ramifications all ove 
rare and, so to speak, fugitive items—pam- | Europe and in thé courts of most Europeal 
phlets, ss allusions, and, as in the case| princes. Towards the beginning of th 
of “ M. D. C.’s” ‘ Petition of the Naturalist,’ | Seventeenth century, their splendour hil 
works a ‘present known only by advertise-| passed its zenith, but the Count Fugger § 
ment. The above-mentioned ‘ Petition’ was| the day could still bring the weight of I 
the subject of a communication to ‘N & Q.’| money-bags to bear on the decisions of kim 
by Mr. J. Pavt pe Castro, a year or two ago, | and the prosperity of states. 
and we observe Dr. Butiocn’s remark that a| . The careful introduction by the editor put 
complete bibliography of Lord George Gordon | the reader in sufficient possession of the h 
will have to include Mr. pe Castro’s history | tory and fortunes of the family, and f@ 
of the riots written, but as yet unpublished. | English translation, though we found a fet 
We hope it may not be long before thi: | indications of failure to seize an idiom, ¥ 
Bibliography advances to another letter or | readable. 
two of the alphabet. 


The Fugger News-letters. Edited by Victor CoRRIGENDA. ‘ 
Kiarwul. Yranslated by Pauline de Chary. At ante p. 266, col. 2, 1. 7 from bottom, om 1, 
(John Lane: 16s. net.) the words “ modern and.”’ “! 
HIS book consists of a selection from the At ante p. 267, col. 1, transfer asterisk from 

letters of correspondents of the Fuggers| 1. 13 to 1. 10, at “father,” and read Lord 
from 1568 to 1606. Regarded as a source for | Berkeley’s father.* 

facts, or the authentic interpretation of At ante p. 877, col. 2, 1. 22, for « Fergusson 

facts, it would require to be used with cau-! read Ferguson. ; 
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